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Roland  McCauley 
Joins  Corrections 

Mr.  Roland  McCauley  officially  assumed  his  duties 
Jan.  5  as  Division  of  Corrections'  Administrator.  Mr. 
McCauley  assumes  full  responsibility  for  all  ad- 
ministrative, programmatic  and  policy  matters  in 
regard  to  the  State's  correctional  system. 

Mr.  McCauley  will  initially  concern  himself  with 
forming  an  integrated  division  out  of  existing  cor- 
rectional programs  and  institutions  within  the  State. 
He  will  evaluate  the  possible  overlap  and  duplica- 
tion of  services  within  the  State  and  will  ultimately 
develop  a  more  comprehensive  service  delivery 
system  to  comply  with  a  legislative  mandate.  No 
major  changes  are  expected  to  occur  while  Mr. 
McCauley  is  acquainting  himself  with  existing  pro- 
grams. 


Roland   McCauley 


Mr.  McCauley  is  no  stranger  to  Montana's  system 
of  corrections  as  he  spent  nearly  a  month  in  1 973  in 
conjunction  with  Milte  Madison  surveying  the  Adult 
Probation  and  Parole  Field  Service  and  Parole  Board 
on  a  Montana  Board  of  Crime  Control  contract.  In 
September,  Mr.  McCauley  also  spent  time  further 
familiarizing  himself  with  the  Department  and  cor- 
rectional programs  in  the  State  prior  to  accepting 
the   position  of  Corrections'    Administrator. 

Mr.  McCauley  has  24  years  of  experience  in  the 
field  of  corrections  and  is  a  nationally  known  and 
respected  expert  in  the  field.  He  leaves  his  position 
of  acting  Administrator  of  the  Wisconsin  Division  of 
Corrections  to  come  to  Montana.  Mr.  McCauley  has 
been  Corrections'  head  m  Wisconsin  since  1 974  and 
was  responsible  for  all  adult  and  juvenile  institutions, 
adult  probation  and  parole,  specialized  juvenile 
probation  caseload,  all  juvenile  parole,  state-wide 
communities'  services  program,  and  state-wide  su- 
pervision of  jails  and  detention  centers.  Prior  to 
1 974,  McCauley  was  Deputy  Director  of  the  Division 
with  many  of  the  same  responsibilities  he  had  as 
Administrator. 

McCauley  earned  a  Master's  Degree  in  Social 
Work  and  a  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Corrections'  Ad- 
ministration and  Sociology  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  He  has  been  a  member  of  numerous 
national  advisory  boards  and  councils  and  has  pub- 
lished  various  works  in   the  field   of  corrections. 


Christmas  at 
Central  Office 

Central  Office  employees  put  a  little  extra  into 
tree  trimming  this  past  season — and  Boulder  River 
School  and  Warm  Springs  State  Hospital  residents 
benefited  from  their   excess   Christmas   spirit. 

As  soon  as  the  tree  was  placed  in  the  main  hall 
and  the  traditional  trimming  in  place,  the  employees 
began  piling  packages  underneath.  Unlike  most 
Christmas  gifts,  however,  these  were  clearly  labeled 
to  show  the  contents.  There  were  clothes,  colognes, 
crayon  and  coloring  books,  toy  cars,  tops,  trains 
and  talcum  powder.  Each  item  colorfully  and  indi- 
vidually  wrapped. 

The  bounty  under  the  tree  grew  daily.  A  week 
before  Christmas  the  packages  were  divided  for 
delivery  to  their  recipients  —  the  residents  of  the 
school  and  hospital  who  might  not  receive  packages 
from  home.  There  were  over  70  packages  in  the  two 
large  boxes  which  were  sent  out  to  the  institutions. 

The  tree  looked  a  little  bare  after  the  packages 
were  gone,  as  if  it's  enthusiasm  was  exhausted  and 
it's  work  all  done.  Needles  falling  and  branches 
drooping  it  was  hauled  away  the  day  before  the 
employees  went  home  to  spend  the  holiday  with 
their  families  .  .  . 

Richard  Heard 

Richard  L.  Heard  was  appointed  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Boulder  River  School  and  Hospital  in 
late  November.  Heard  who  began  working  here 
in  I962  as  an  attendant,  most  recently  was  Bureau 
Chief  of  Residential  Services,  supervising  300  em- 
ployees and  administering  a  budget  of  over  $3 
million. 

A  seven  member  committee  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Institutions  recommended  Heard  over  three 
others  to  Superintendent  William  Conyard,  who 
made  the  final  selection.  The  four  finalists  were 
culled  from  a  field  of  over  350  applicants  by  BRS&H 
administrators.  Heard  is  a  native  Montanan,  the 
other  three  were  from  Florida,  Maryland  and  North 
Dakota. 

Heard  assumed  the  position  December  I.  He  di- 
rectly supervises  department  administrators  of  ha- 
bilitation,  resident  operations  and  resident  support. 
Additionally  he  will  bs  in  charge  of  special  admin- 
istrative and  investigative  projects  and  will  assist 
the  superintendent  in  coordinating  policy  matters 
within  the  agency  and  with  other  governmental 
agencies.  He  will  represent  the  superintendent  at 
various  meetings  and  conferences  and  will  fill  in  for 
Conyard  when  he  is  away. 

Born  in  Missoula,  Heard  graduated  from  Jeffer- 
son County  High  School  in  Boulder  in  I955,  spent 
six  years  in  the  U.S.  Army,  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged as  a  Sergeant  before  he  began  employ- 
ment at  BRS&H.   Frances   Heard,   his  wife,   recently 


OBSCIS 

Approved 

The  Department  of  Institutions  has  received  a 
$140,985  grant  from  the  federal  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  to  develop  an 
automated  adult  correction   information  system. 

When  operational,  the  system  will  provide  a 
statistical  profile  of  each  offender  entering  the 
state  corrections  system  as  well  as  a  computerized 
record  of  that  individual's  movement  through  cor- 
rection programs.  From  this  information,  manage- 
ment will  be  able  to  monitor  correction  intake, 
population,  movement  and  release  and  to  evaluate 
program  cost/efficiency,  according  to  John  Thomas, 
the  department's  manager  of  data  and  Information 
systems. 

Thomas  emphasized  that  the  automated  system 
will  be  designed  to  insure  the  confidentiality  of 
identifying  information  concerning  any  individual. 
He  said  development  of  the  system  will  be  subject 
to  the  review  of  a  committee  of  corrections  mana- 
gers and  system  users.  Access  to  information  stored 
in  the  system  will  be  available  only  to  authorized 
officials,  he  said. 

With  award  of  the  federal  grant,  Montana  be- 
came one  of  the  16  states  chosen  by  LEAA  to 
pioneer  development  of  the  Offender  Based  State 
Correctional  Information  System  (OBSCIS).  LEAA 
is  funding  that  project  to  insure  each  state  has  the 
capability  of  rnonitoriny  its  correction  program 
and  evaluating  the  relative  efficiency  of  its  cor- 
rection efforts. 

The  federal  grant  will  finance  first  year  develop- 
ment costs,  Thomas  said.  Additional  federal  fund- 
ing may  be  requested  for  up  to  three  years.  When 
operational,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  system  is 
estimated  to  be  less  than  $26,000  annually,  Thomas 
added. 


Richard    Heard 

resigned  after   13'/;  years  of  employment  here.  Ihe 
couple  are  homeowners  in  the  Boulder  area. 

Heard  possesses  a  Montana  Nursing  Home  Admi- 
nistrator's License  and  has  received  many  hours  of 
continuing  education  credits  in  the  area  of  health 
care  administration.  Since  1965,  Heard  has  acled 
in  a  supervisory  capacity  in  the  areas  of  residential 
services  and  nursing  services.  He  has  also  conducted 
special  administrative  and  fiscal  studies  of  services 
for  the  superintendent,  acted  as  a  member  of  the 
management  negotiating  team  in  bargaining  over 
the  union  contract,  participated  in  the  development 
of  pre-service  and  in-service  curricula  for  direct  care 
workers,  and  met  with  and  testified  before  legisla- 
tive committees,  sub-committees,  the  governor's  of- 
fice and  other  agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 


Prison  Construction  Progressing 


April,    1975 

On  January  27,  1869,  the  Governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Montana  demanded  a  prison.  Construction 
of  the  first  prison  officially  began  on  May  3,  1870, 
and  the  institution  was  completed  on  October  I, 
1870.  However,  due  to  inadequacies  in  the  physical 
plant,  the  prison  was  not  officially  opened  until 
July  2,   1871. 

Although  there  have  been  additional  buildings 
built  and  renovations  made  since  that  time,  Mon- 
tana has  been  basically  working  out  of  a  territorial 
prison.  For  the  last  sixteen  years  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent efforts  have  been  made  to  build  a  new  insti- 
tution. Five  major  studies  at  a  cost  of  $300,000.00 
were  completed  during  this  sixteen  year  period  of 
time.  All  recommended  a   new  institution. 

On  January  23,  1975,  the  construction  of  the 
new  Montana  State  Prison  west  of  Deer  Lodge  was 
started.  The  capacity  of  the  new  institution  will 
be  334.  Of  this  number  46  will  be  traditional  cells 
and  the  rest  of  the  housing  will  be  individual  rooms. 

There  will  be  four  housing  units.  The  first  will  be 
a  remodeled  building  that  will  become  the  maximum 
security  unit.  It  will  be  maximum  security  in  the  tra- 
ditional sense  of  the  word.  Cells  with  electrical 
locking  devices,  TV  cameras  and  a  separate  exercise 
yard  will  be   provided.   New  construction   will   bring 


about  a  close  security  unit,  a  medium  security  unit 
and  a  minimum  security  unit.  In  terms  of  physical 
construction,  these  three  units  will  be  identical  with 
each  having  three  floors  with  four  8-man  units  on 
each  floor.  These  8-man  units  will  consist  of  individ- 
ual rooms,  a  common  activity  area  off  the  rooms, 
showers,  toilet  facilities  and  a  counseling  office  to 
each  8-man  unit.  There  will  be  an  ornamental  wall 
tying  the  three-story  housing  units  to  a  commons 
building.  The  commons  building  will  contain  a  large 
multi-purpose  room  and  offices  for  treatment  staff. 
The  decision  was  made  to  take  the  treatment  staff 
out  of  the  administration  building  and  put  them  in 
the  housing  units  where  the  action  is.  The  members 
of  the  treatment  staff  and  the  security  staff  in  each 
housing  unit  will  comprise  the  treatment-manage- 
ment team  that  actually  runs  the  unit.  The  staff  will 
meet  with  the  inmate  to  help  him  decide  on  his 
program  and  will  also  make  recommendations  with 
regard  to  work  assignments  and  reduction  in 
custody. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  close,  medium  and  min- 
imum housing  units  are  identical  in  physical  struc- 
ture but  will  differ  as  to  the  number  of  staff  assigned 
to  each  unit  and  to  the  rules  and  regulations  that 
will  apply  to  each  unit.  The  more  responsibility  that 


Boulder  Reorganization- 

having  good  results 


We  are  beginning  to  see  how  reorganization  is 
complementing  the  habitation  of  our  residents. 
Two  areas  directly  connected  with  this  goal,  the 
Habilitation  Department  and  the  Planning  and  Eval- 
uation Center,  are  now  gearing  up  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  individualized  plans  of  habilitation  (IPHJ 
for  every  resident. 

With  the  increased  emphasis  on  treatment  for 
all  residents  mandated  by  Senate  Bill  388,  cottages 
will  be  the  site  of  much  more  training  actlv  ty. 
Individual  cottages  will  have  more  direct  care  staff 
to  implement  training  programs  and  each  cottage 
will  have  a  supervisor  in  charge,  as  opposed  to  the 
previous  organization  wherein  two  or  three  cottages 
were  supervised  by  one  person.  The  cottage  super- 
visor holds  primary  responsibility  for  insuring  that 
every  resident  of  his/her  cottage  has  an  IPH  and 
that  this  plan  is  being  carried  out  and  regularly 
updated.  The  Habilitation  Department,  administered 
by  Dr.  Richard  Swenson,  is  in  charge  of  all  cottages. 
Many  of  the  cottage  supervisor  positions,  which 
are  classified  Program  Manager  Ill's  in  the  state 
classification   system,    have   been   filled. 

Each  cottage  staff  will  include  two  training  offi- 
cers. The  training  officers,  entitled  Habilitation  Aide 
V's  (HA  V),  will  be  accountable  for  training  direct 
care  workers  in  training  techniques  and  assisting 
the  cottage  supervisor  in  overseeing  implementation 
of  each  resident's  IPH.  The  HA  V  will  also  be 
training  residents  in  the  cottage.  HA  V's  will  be 
scheduled  to  provide  cottage  coverage  seven  days 
a  week.  At  the  time  of  this  writing,  applicants  for 
HA  V  positions  are  being  interviewed.  The  cottage 
staff  also  includes  direct  care  workers  (HA   I's,   ll's 


and  Ill's),  laundry  workers,  food  service  workers, 
'ouselteepers  and  licensed   practical  nurses. 

The  Planning  and  Evaluation  Center  encompasses 
ihe  IPH  coordinators  and  a  data  analysis  laboratory. 

Two  temporary  IPH  coordinators  have  begun  the 
awesome  task  of  getting  an  IPH  for  each  of  Boul- 
der's clients.  This  process  involves  obtaining  evalua- 
tions of  a  resident  from  appropriate  areas,  and  re- 
viewing these  with  the  resident's  Habilitation  Plan- 
ning Committee  (HPC),  which  then  formulates  the 
IPH.  The  IPH  designates  all  training  needed  by  the 
resident,  whether  or  not  it  can  be  delivered  at 
Boulde;  at  this  time,  the  least  restrictive  alternative 
possible  for  habilitation  and  a  post-institutionali- 
zation  plan  which  states  services  necessary  for  the 
resident  to  progress  in  a  community  setting. 

The  HPC  consists  of  a  physician,  psychologist, 
social  worker,  cottage  supervisor  and  cottage  staff 
selected  by  the  cottage  supervisor,  and  the  IPH 
coordinator.  Parents,  guardians  and  "responsible 
persons"  (SB  388  requires  that  a  responsible  person 
be  designated  by  the  court  to  represent  the  interests 
of  a  developmentally  disabled  person  in  Important 
dec'sions  affecting  him/her  and  at  commitment 
hearing,  etc.)  will  also  be  invited  to  the  meeting. 
Because  the  cottage  supervisor  is  the  'professional 
person  in  charge  of  the  resident,"  (as  stipulated  in 
SB  388),  he/she  holds  ultimate  authority  in  the 
development  of  the  IPH. 

Lynn  Beddow  and  Marion  Thompson  are  respon- 
sible for  gather'ng  data  on  all  training  carried  out, 
transm'tting  it  into  the  computer  and  analyzing  it. 
This  system  is  designed  as  an  ongoing  monitor  of 
tie   training   effort   at   BRS&H. 


January,    1976 

can  be  accepted  by  an  individual,  the  more  freedom 
of  movement  and  action  he  will  have.  If  a  man 
proves  that  he  is  unable  to  function  in  a  free  en- 
vironment he  will  be  moved  to  a  unit  that  has 
greater   restrictions. 

In  addition  to  the  maximum  security  unit  and 
the  three  new  housing  units,  a  building  will  be  re- 
modeled to  provide  for  the  administrative  staff, 
academic  education,  vocational  education,  visiting 
and  records.  A  new  food  service  center  and  voca- 
tional kitchen  will  be  built.  A  chapel  has  been  plan- 
ned for  and  will  be  built  with  donated  funds  through 
the  assistance  of  the  Montana  Churches  Associa- 
tion. A  gymnasium  and  vocational  education  lab- 
oratory will  also  be  provided. 

After  sixteen  years  of  effort  Montana  is  attempt- 
ing to  move  from  an  old  territorial  prison  that  em- 
phasized custody  to  a  modern  training  and  treat- 
ment type  facility.  The  National  Clearinghouse  for 
Criminal  Justice  Planning  and  Architecture  appar- 
ently feels  Montana  has  succeeded  in  its  planning 
goal  as  they  have  stated  in  reference  to  the  new 
institution,  "Several  of  its  features  should  serve  as 
models  of  advance  practices  in  correctional  pro- 
gramming  and  facility  design." 

Changing  Role  for 
Pine  Hills  School 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  concerted  effort 
to  find  alternatives  to  institutionalization.  The  courts, 
and  rightfully  so,  have  been  committing  a  child 
only  after  all  other  forms  of  placement  such  as  place- 
ment with  relatives,  placement  in  a  group  home, 
foster  home,  etc.  have  been  exhausted.  The  proba- 
tion worker  has  usually  given  the  boy  many,  many 
chances  prior  to  finally  recommending  he  be  com- 
mitted. 

An  analysis  of  our  total  population  (109  boys}  on 
6-30-75    indicates    the    following    reasons    for    com- 
mitment: 
I    for   murder 

3  for   robbery 
5  for  assault 

4  for  forgery 
I    homosexual 

8  for  drugs 

I    for   probation   violation 

9  for   incorrigibility 
39  for   burglary 

15  for  theft 

23   for  auto  theft,   or  taking   vehicle   without 
owner's   consent. 

I  think  from  the  analysis  of  the  above  we  could 
safely  conclude  that  better  than  80%  of  the  boys 
have  committed  felonies  or  rather  serious  crimes. 

The  staff  at  Pine  Hills  School  agrees  with  the 
direction  that  the  courts  and  probation  officers 
have  been  moving  since  we  too  feel  that  a  boy 
should    not   be    sent    here    except   as    a    last   resort. 


Where  do    deinstitutionalized 
residents  from  Boulder  go? 

A  look  at  two  of  Helena's  facilities 
Progress  Inc.     Group  Home  Living 


Of  all  Montana's  day  training  programs,  Progress 
Inc.  rates  among  the  best.  With  it's  emphasis  on 
team  teaching  rather  than  specialty  teaching,  the 
accountability  for  a  client's  progress  or  lack  of  it  is 
placed  squarely  on  the  team's  shoulders,  not  shifted 
around  from  teacher  to  teacher. 

The  program  handles  about  40  people  5  days  a 
week  from  9:00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  Clients  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  functional  level  into  groups  of 
10  to  12  with  each  group  having  two  teachers.  The 
groups  range  from  multi-handicapped  low  functional 
to  moderately  defunctional,  ages  range  from  18  to 
70. 

The  program  addresses  itself  to  all  needs,  e.g.  pre- 
academic,  academic,  social,  hygiene,  of  develop- 
mentally  disabled  persons.  Most  of  the  training  pro- 
vided by  the  program  is  broken  down  into  3  major 
catagories. 

Those    being: 

1.  academic  and   pre-academic 

2.  community  living  skills;  and 

3.  adaptive  social  behavior. 

Progress  Inc.  employs  a  merit  credit  system  where- 
by the  clients  earn  points  by  performing  target 
behaviors  and  can  spend  their  earned  points  on 
refreshments,  and  special  activities.  So  that  con- 
sistency can  be  maintained  in  rewarding  target  be- 
havior, a  home  report  is  filled  out  by  the  client's 
guardian  and  the  client  then  receives  points  that 
can  be  spent  at  the  day  program.  As  a  client  pro- 
gresses and  is  consistent  in  exhibiting  his  target  be- 
haviors, he  goes  to  a  merit  system  where  he  no 
longer  receives  points  but  is  allowed  refreshments 
and  special  activities.  If  he  slips  and  reverts  back 
to  old   behavior,  the  point  system  is  restored. 

Examples  of  target  behaviors  for  which  points 
would  be  received  are:  performing  personal  hy- 
giene, care  of  clothing,  staying  on  task,  following 
directions,  appropriate  speech  usage  and  individ- 
ualized behaviors  identified  by  the  teachers. 

An  element  of  Progress  Inc.  that  is  different  from 
many  programs  of  this  type  is  its  use  of  a  data 
based  system.  Each  client's  progress  is  quantitatively 
evaluated  and  charted  regularly.  The  director  of 
the  program  pointed  out  that  this  is  necessary  be- 
cause often  when  a  teacher  feels  the  client  is  mak- 
ing progress,  it's  really  just  a  case  of  the  teacher 
becoming  insensitive  to  the  client's  inappropriate 
behavior  instead  of  actual  elimination  of  that  be- 
havior. 

Progress  Inc.  was  orginally  a  recreational  program 
located  at  Parkside  manor  and  was  funded  by  Title 
XX  funds.  SRS  notified  Progress  Inc.  that  the  re- 
quirements of  Title  XX  were  not  being  met,  and 
that  the  program  would  have  to  be  transformed 
into  a  training  operation.  In  August  the  program 
had  dwindled  to  6  clients  and  5  staff  members  and 
was  beset  by  administrative  problems.  The  current 
director,  Arvin  Jackson,  came  to  the  program  in 
October  and  reorganized,  moved  it  up  to  the  Gol- 
den Rule  and  built  it  into  the  large,  successful  pro- 
gram it  is  now. 

Boulder  residents  referred  to  this  program  are 
assured  well  managed,  exciting  training  opportunity. 


When  a  patient  leaves  Boulder,  he  or  she  is 
placed  in  one  of  a  variety  of  group  homes  and 
foster  homes.  In  an  attempt  to  get  a  feeling  for 
where  Boulder  residents  are  living,  once  moved  out 
of  the  institution,  the  newsletter  staff  visited  one 
of  the  23  group  homes  in  the  state. 

The  home  visited  is  a  beautiful,  roomy  house 
where  8  clients  and  2  house  parents  live.  The  age 
of  the  clients  range  from  20  to  60,  levels  of  func- 
tion from  very  low  to  quite  high.  All  had  been  in 
Boulder  River  School  &  Hospital  at  one  time  or 
another  except  one.  3  were  placed  from  Boulder 
in  October  and  November.  Each  resident  attends 
either  Progress  Inc.  or  works  at  Helena  Industries 
between   9:00  a.m.   and   3:00   p.m.   each   day. 

Fairly  rigid  scheduling  of  time  is  necessary  at  the 
home  to  ensure  that  everybody  is  fed,  clothed  and 
that  the  house  is  in  reasonable  order  each  day.  The 
day  begins  at  6:30  a.m.  when  everybody  gets  up, 
dresses,  washes  and  comes  upstairs  to  breakfast. 
Each  morning,  a  different  resident  makes  breakfast 
and  another  cleans  up.  Whatever  housework  is 
necessary  is  then  done  and  by  the  time  the  buses 
to  Progress  Inc.  and  Helena  Industries  arrive.  The 
hours  between  9:00  and  3:00  are  filled  with  meet- 
ings, grocery  shopping  and  assorted  errands  for  the 
group  home  parents.  At  3:00,  clients  begin  arriving 
home.  In  the  few  hours  between  then  and  dinner- 
time, whatever  training  programs  are  in  progress 
are  run.  These  range  from  small  muscle  motor  coor- 
dination to  social  skills  to  speech  therapy.  Dinner  is 
prepared  with  the  help  of  the  residents  and  the 
balance  of  the  evening  is  spent  preparing  lunches 
for  the  next  day,  socialization,  taking  care  of  resi- 
dent's  laundry   and   various   other   activities. 

The  home  on  the  whole  appears  to  be  functioning 
smoothly  and  successfully.  Nearly  all  "institutional 
behaviors"  e.g.  rocking,  inappropriate  personal  con- 
tact, screaming,  teeth  clinching,  pocket  stuffing, 
have  been  eliminated.  All  of  the  residents  were 
very  pleased  at  having  visitors,  but  none  displayed 
unacceptable   attention   getting    behavior. 

A  few  problems  were  pointed  out  by  the  home 
parents,  the  most  severe  being  the  need  for  more 
relief  time.  Group  parents  are  allowed  24  hours 
off  once  a  week  or  48  hours  every  two  weeks.  This 
is  simply  not  enough  time  away  from  the  hectic, 
exhausting  life  of  a  group  home. 

A  need  for  more  contact  with  guidance  from  the 
state  and  county  social  services  staff  was  indicated. 
The  home  parents  were  not  clear  on  how  to  buy 
recreational  materials  such  as  paints  and  knitting 
materials. 

A  feeling  of  isolation  was  indicated  by  both  par- 
ents. They  indicated  a  need  to  share  with  other 
people  the  situations  they  had  to  cope  with  in  try- 
ing to  provide  training  and  a  home-like  environment 
People  who  would  ordinarily  come  to  their  home; 
are  hesitant  to  visit  in  the  group  home  setting,  and 
the  relief  time  provided  for  the  parents  is  not  ade- 
quate to  develop  social  relationships  outside  of  their 
home. 

Though  there  are  problems  involved  in  being 
group  home  parents,  these  people  are  greatly  en- 
thusiastic and  dedicated.  In  order  to  cope  with  *he 
situations  that  arise  and  expend  the  exhausting  ef- 
fort inherent  in  this  type  of  work,  a  group  home 
parent  has  to  be  a  very  special  person.  These  people 
deserve  the  greatest  support  and  commendation  the 
community  can  give. 


BRSH  circa    1969 


News 
from- 

AAt.  View  School 

DINNER  DANCE: 

On  Sunday,  December  7,  1975,  the  Mountain 
View  School  Auxiliary  had  their  annual  Dinner-Dance 
for  the  Mountain  View  School  girls  at  Jorgensons 
Restaurant  in  Helena.  The  money  earned  from  the 
Dinner-Dance  is  used  to  purchase  personal  items 
for  the  Mountain  View  girls  or  items  such  as  pool- 
tables,  foos  ball  machines,  etc. 

DISTRICT  JUDGES  TOUR  MVS: 

The  Mountain  View  School  was  included  on  the 
Montana  Judges  Association  Agenda.  On  Decem- 
ber 5,  1975,  approximately,  fourteen  judges  and 
their  wives  had  lunch  at  the  Mountain  View  School. 
Dr.  Don  Holladay,  Pine  Hills  Superintendent,  also 
participated  in  the  program,  with  a  report  on  the 
P'ne  Hills  School.  The  Judges  and  their  wives  were 
also   given   a   tour  of   Mountain  View   School. 

MR.  RIDLE  RETURNS: 

Mr.  Raymond  Ridle,  Director  of  Education  and 
Training,  returned  to  work  on  December  I,  1975, 
after  a  period  of  recuperation  in  the  hospital  and  his 
home.  Mr.  Ridle  suffered  a  heart  attack  on  October 
6,  1975.  Mr.  Ridle  states  he  is  happy  to  be  back 
with  the  Mountain  View  School  kids. 


All  contributions  to  the  Department  Newsletter 
will  be  appreciated.  Anything  short  of  pornography 
will  be  published  including  classified  ads,  letter 
to  the  editor,  suggestions  for  articles  and  general 
information.  We  ask  that  you  make  an  effort  to 
meet  the  deadline  for  the  issue  you  would  like  the 
material  to  appear  in.  Send  all  contributions  to 
Newsletter  Staff,  Department  of  Institutions,  1539 
I  Ith    Avenue,    Helena,    Montana. 

DEADLINE 
ISSUE  FOR  ARTICLES 

January  December  26 

February  January   25 

March  February   25 

April  March   25 

May  April   25 

June  May  25 

Director  Robert    Mattson 

Address:   1539    Nth  Ave.,  Helena,   MT  59601 
449-3930 


We  operate  on  the  premise  that  an  institutional 
setting  at  it's  best  is  still  abnormal  in  some  respects 
and,  therefore,  a  boy  should  spend  no  longer  a 
time  here  than  what  is  absolutely  necessary. 

In  keeping  with  this  philosophy  we  are  constantly 
re-evaluating  every  boy  in  order  to  release  him  as 
soon  as  it  appears  that  he  can  return  to  his  com- 
munity and   not  continue  to  violate   the   law. 

As  a  result  of  this  concerted  effort  the  average 
length  of  stay  for  a  boy  who  does  not  run  from 
the  campus  or  present  a  serious  behavior  problem 
has  decreased  from  around  9'/2  months  to  7.9 
months.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  those  boys  who 
do  escape  from  the  campus  one  or  more  times  have 
an  average  length  of  stay  of  16.9  months.  The  boys 
that  are  returned  for  parole  revocation  have  an 
average   length  of  stay   of   8.7   months. 

Due  to  the  above  we  are  receiving  a  more  hard- 
core, well  ingrained  delinquent  youngster  on  our 
campus.  A  higher  percentage  of  the  young  men  be- 
ing   committed    cannot    be    contained    in    an    open 


campus.  Therefore,  the  number  of  runs  has  increased 
from  an  average  of  40  per  cent  in  the  six-year 
period  from  1967-73  to  95  in  1974-75  and  we  have 
had  49  runs  since  July  I,  1975.  In  the  last  two  years 
the  number  of  assaults  and  destruction  of  property 
has  drastically  increased.  Due  to  the  increased  num- 
ber of  disturbances  on  our  campus  the  average 
number  of  boys  in  Clark  Lodge  has  increased  from 
5.35  in  July,  1974  to  18.3  in  February,  1975.  With 
a  capacity  of  15  boys,  we  have  been  operating  that 
lodge  over  capacity  for  almost  the  whole  last  year. 

Therefore,  it  appears  that  the  role  of  Pine  Hills 
School  must  change  and  adapt  to  handle  the  more 
sophisticated  aggressive  youngster.  Because  we  have 
a  higher  percentage  of  our  boys  who  cannot  adjust 
to  an  open  setting  we  do  not  feel  this  justifies 
changing  the  program  for  all  of  the  students  and 
make  the  entire  campus  more  secure.  Incidentally, 
most  of  the  training  schools  throughout  the  United 
States  are  experiencing  the  same  thing.  Some  have 
gone  to  building  fences  around  their  schools  while 
others  have  gone  to  the  intensive  treatment  unit  con- 
cept. We  agree  with   the  latter  concept  and    have 


The  care  and  usages  of   arrows   In   flow  charting,    chalk   talks  and   other    important 

activities. 

COURTESY:       Wally    White 


1.      Simple  Arrows.      The   fundamental  arrow   is   the 
straight  arrow.      (Not   to  be  confused  with  a 
Good  Guy.) 


la.      It  may   take  any  direction. 


Pre-vocational  School    Building 


lb.      Can  be   used    Eoi   pointing 
to  another,   etc. 


connecting   one   box 


An  additional   sophistication   is   the   bent 
straight   arrow  or   the   BSA. 


Tl"'   lmlUi    hr.in.-lilnn    straight    arrow    is    probably         le.      However,    for    emphasis   you  may   wish    to   use    some 
the  ultimate   for   Lesson    1.      This   has   its  most  variations  of    the   straight   arrow.      The   latter 

frequent   use    in  organizational   charts.      Any  is  good    for   pointing   to   the  men's   room. 

ultra-sophistications   beyond   this   point  will 
only  serve    to  confuse  and   frustrate   the   class. 


<3<^i 


If.      The  negative   impact  arrow  may   some   times  be 
used  with  acute   effect. 


Curved   Arrows.      More   informal    than   the   straight 
arrow   is   the  bio-curved   arrow. 


2a.      It  may  be  multi-directional. 


2b.      It   is  usually  used    to   indicate  something   whe 
you   don't  want   to  waste  a   straight  arrow. 


You're  Fired 


^ 


.      The  special   impact  arrow  is   sort   of   hybred.  2d.      For   real   impact   you  may   tone   it   up   a   bit. 


recommended  to  the  Legislators  that  we  construct 
an  intensive  treatment  lodge  on  this  campus.  This 
would  be  a  facility  that  would  house  up  to  24  boys 
but  would  have  a  fence  around  it  and  would  be 
totally  self-contained.  By  self-contained  I  mean  that 
the  recreational,  educational,  medical  and  counsel- 
ling services  would  all  be  provided  within  this  lodge. 

Clark  Lodge  is  set  up  for  handling  short  term 
discipline  problems  but  is  not  adequate  for  keeping 
boys  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

In  the  institutions  that  have  intensive  treatment 
units  youngsters  usually  spend  four  to  six  months 
in  that  unit.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  should  move 
in  this  direction  of  our  own  volition  rather  than  wait 
until  we  are  mandated  to  do  so. 

We  have  also  noted  that  our  role  has  changed  to 
a  degree  since  the  courts  have  been  able  to  com- 
mit boys  here  for  a  45-day  evaluation.  For  the  five- 
month  period  of  July  1973  to  December  1973,  we 
had  29  boys  committed  for  evaluations.  From  July 
1974  to  December  1974  we  had  32  boys  for 
evaluation.  So  far  this  year  from  July  to  December 
3  we  have  had  42  committed  for  evaluations. 

Although  I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  this  program 
and  feel  that  it  has  reduced  the  number  of  boys 
being  committed  to  our  school  (The  probation  of- 
ficers have  told  me  that  80%  of  these  boys  sent 
for  an  evaluation  would  have  been  regularly  com- 
mitted if  we  had  not  had  this  program,  where  we 
are  only  recommending  commitment  in  39%  of  the 
cases  and  direct  commitment  to  Swan  River  Youth 
Forest  Camp  in  7%  of  the  cases.)  1  do  feel  that  the 
judges  must  continue  to  use  discretion  in  the  ones 
they  do  send  to  us  for  evaluations. 

Due  to  the  time  involved  in  doing  evaluations  the 
regular  commitments  are  not  given  the  attention 
they  need  if  we  have  too  many  45-day  evaluations. 

In  summary,  the  role  of  Pine  Hills  School  is 
changing  to  handle  the  more  sophisticated  delin- 
quent and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  the  courts  in 
making  a  better  disposition  in  some  cases  through 
providing   45-day   evaluations. 


